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Ir is a current rumor in insurance circles that Mr. Lewis, 
manager of the Alliance Insurance Company, of London, has 
tendered the position of resident manager for the United States 
to Hon. A. Loudon Snowden, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Fire Association of that city, and of the United Fire Under- 
writers in America. Mr. Snowden is an able financier as well 
as underwriter, a genial, pleasant gentleman, and one whose 
connection with the Alliance would be of great value to it in 
establishing it in this country. The Alliance is one of the 
strongest of the English companies, having a capital of $25,- 
000,000, a sum sufficient to command the confidence of the in- 
suring public. With such a substantial financial backing and 
Col. Snowden as the administrator of its affairs in this country, 
the Alliance could not fail of doing a prosperous business. 


Some underwriters are reported as objecting to the introduc- 
tion of river water for fire protection on the ground that salt 
water is more injurious to certain kinds of goods than fresh 
water. Do these gentlemen regard the question of a few dol- 
lars’ salvage paramount to providing absolute immunity from 
conflagrations? Unquestionably the question of salvage is one 
of moment to underwriters, but we maintain that when goods 
of any kind have passed through a fire, and are sold by auction 
as damaged goods, the question whether they have been soaked 
with fresh or salt water is one that will not affect underwriters 
to the extent of $1000 a year. It is admitted that salt water 
delivered under fire pressure at street hydrants is the most effec- 
tive means of fire protection that can be supplied, and in the 
face of the advantages to be derived from such a supply, the 
question of additional damage by salt water is too trivial to be 
considered. 





THE coroner’s jury that investigated the circumstances attend- 
ing the loss of life attending the recent burning of the Randolph 
mills in Philadelphia found that the fire originated from a defect- 
ive arrangement of the electric light. The jury also found that 
the owner of the mill is “criminally responsible” for neglecting to 
furnish proper fire escapes for the building, and that the city is 
responsible for not enforcing the law relative to fire escapes. 
We trust this verdict will not pass unheeded, but that the dere- 
lict owner and city officials whose duty it was to enforce the 
law will be indicted and tried for manslaughter. Our cities 





are full of just such death traps, and it is time a summary ex- 
ample was made of some of those who persistently defy the 
law, thereby placing human life in jeopardy. The blood. of 
those murdered men and women cries out for the punishment of 
those who made them needless victims to the flames. 





” APPREHENSION regarding the peril to which New York city 
is now exposed by reason of its short supply of water is con- 
stantly on the increase. The prolonged drouth and the inordinate 
waste of water that has been going on all Summer, has reduced 
the supply to an extent that naturally causes much alarm. On 
Saturday last, the Department of Public Works announced that 
the water in the storage reservoirs was only equal to about six- 
teen days consumption, that the public fountains were closed 
street sprinkling prohibited, and every possible waste guarded, 
against so far as lay in the power of the department. Mayor 
Grace issued a proclamation, urging citizens to use water as 
sparingly as possible, and to use increased vigilance to prevent 
disaster. Last week we called attention to the fact that a scant 
supply flowed in the street mains, oftering but a limited amount 
of water for the extinguishment of fires. Since then the water 
in the mains has been still further decreased, and, as a result, 
some sections are wholly deprived of water. We have repeat- 
edly urged that it was suicidal for a great city like New York 
to be dependent absolutely upon one source of water supply for 
all purposes. It would be so simple and so comparatively in- 
expensive a matter to introduce the water from the rivers for 
fire, street cleaning and waste purposes, that the wonder is that 
it was not done years ago. At present we are exposed to all 
the terrors of a great conflagration without sufficient water with 
which to combat it. Salt water from the rivers can be brought 
to every street corner, under sufficient pressure to furnish from 
one to four fire streams from every street hydrant, and an ex- 
tended conflagration thus made impossible. Relieve the Croton 
system of all draughts now made upon it except for purely 
domestic purposes, ard there need never be any apprehension 
of a short supply or necessity for increasing its capacity. 





Tue discussion by the Chief Engineers at the Richmond 
Convention of the dangers to life and property to be appre- 
hended by the introduction of electric lights generally for 
illuminating purposes, served to call attention to this subject, 
and the press in all sections has been commenting upon it, as 
going to prove that electricity, unless surrounded with ample 
safeguards, is likely to prove an insidious incendiary. Quite a 
number of small fires are reported to have occurred in the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition. The utmost care has been taken to pre- 
vent accidents, but there is so much electricity lying around 
loose there, that but for the unceasing vigilance of the exhibitors 
and employes the building would long since have been destroyed. 
Sparks from the highly charged wires, being attracted by other 
objects, have leaped from their conductors, and in their passage 
have set fire to surrounding woodwork, starting incipient con- 
flagrations. It has been demonstrated, also, that these highly 
charged wires and machines are dangerous to individuals who 
may chance to come in contact with them. On one occasion a 
gentleman was leaning over to examine closely an interesting 
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machine, when his gold watch made a connection between two 
conducting wires which happened to be exposed. The chain 
immediately became red-hot and set fire to the waistcoat, against 
which part of it rested. The following day another man was 
almost killed by a dynamo-electric machine. Part of the con- 
ducting wire was not insulated, and was lyingon the floor. He 
touched the stand of a lamp which formed part of the conduct- 
ing system. His body then formed a connection through the 
ground to the naked wire, and his muscles contracted so as to 
cause his hand to clench the lamp. The lamps were in circuit 
at the time, and so much current was passed through him that 
eight of them were extinguished. He was powerless to un- 
clasp his hand. Every muscle in his body was paralyzed. His 
face was distorted ; his lungs were so acted upon that he could 
scarcely breathe. He could only utter a faint and unnatural cry. 
The workmen in the place fled from the workshop, believing 
that some explosion was about to happen. A friend came up 
and tried to unlock his hands, but finding this impossible lifted 
his legs from the ground. This broke the circuit and his hands 
were released, while burning sparks flew to his hands in the 
action breaking the circuit. He was insensible, but has re- 
covered and devised an improvement to the lamp which will 
prevent a recurrence of such an accident. The evidence is 
abundant that wires charged to their fullest capacity with elec- 
tricity, unless perfectly insulated, are a peril to life and a stand- 
ing menace to property. 





One day last week the editors and representatives of a num- 
ber of insurance journals met together and organized the Insur- 
ance Journalists Association of the United States, The papers 
represented are among the best known and respected in the 
country. The editors had a mutual desire to know each other 
better than has been or is likely to be the case in the regular 
pursuit of their calling, and so, borrowing an idea from the 
underwriters, they resolved to form an association, to hold con- 
ventions and to'cultivate the social side of their nature, in the 
presence of an occasional banquet. When first suggested to 
us, we hailed the idea as a most happy one, and, accordingly, 
we were present and participated in the proceedings that led 
to the permanent organization. The objects of this association, 
as we understand them, are to bring the insurance editors to- 
gether at stated intervals for social intercourse, and for the dis- 
cussion of the insurance situation, generally and specifically, as 
it may present itself to them. It will hold its conventions whereat 
specially prepared papers on special topics will be read and 
discussed, and to which underwriters and the public will be 
welcome guests. In the present demoralized condition of the 
business of underwriting, when low rates and heavy losses reduce 
the margin of profit to an infinitesimal point, every instrumental- 
ity susceptible of being used in the work of reforming the business, 
should be brought into service, and its advent hailed with de- 
light by underwriters. The interests of the insurance journals 
and the underwriters are identical; what is bad for the one is 
bad for the other; when the one is prosperous the other is pros- 
perous likewise. They should work in harmony at all times to 
secure the best interests of the insurance business. The press is 
recognized as an important factor in the underwriting problem, 
and every person of intelligence engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness wishes it increased influence and prosperity. It is believed 








by those interested who have carefully considered the subject, 
that greater harmony and unity of purpose in conserving the 
true interests of insurance can be secured through the medium 
of such an association as has just been formed by the insurance 
editors, than have heretofore characterized the insurance press, 
We are informed that persons identified with papers that were 
not, for satisfactory reasons, represented at the recent meeting, 
have been circulating reports to the effect that this was a com. 
bination of editors hostile to certain insurance interests and to 
certain companies. These gentlemen represent that they are 
altogether too virtuous to enter into any such wicked combina- 
tion,but will remain on the outside, as faithful sentinels, to sound 
the alarm when this horrible combination of wicked editors js 
prepared to spring upon its prey. The virtue of these gentle- 
men is very much like that of certain fire insurance companies 
that persistently refuse to join any association calculated to ben- 
efit the business of underwriting in general, preferring to re- 
main on the outside and conduct a guerrilla warfare in accord. 
ance with their own ideas. That these representations regard- 
ing the objects of the Association are utterly false will naturally 
be inferred from the character of the persons making them. The 
Constitution and By-Laws, which we print in our news columns, 
show the true character of the Association, while the names of 
the gentlemen associated under them is sufficient evidence that 
no sinister objects are concealed or are entertained. The Asso- 
ciation is simply such an organization as the United Fire Un- 
derwriters in America, or the Northwestern Underwriters 
Association—an organization of gentlemen identified with insur- 
ance, seeking the means to advance the insurance interests of 
the country. Insurance editors, very properly, are not members of 
the underwriters’ organizations and have no voice or vote there- 
in; it seems to us eminently proper and desirable that they 
should have an organization of their own for the promotion of 
precisely the same objects as those to which the organizations 
of underwriters are devoted. 


Tue Parmlee Automatic Sprinklers have been very much 
lauded as a means of fire protection, and the New England mill 
mutual insurance companies make the adoption of these sprink- 
lers a condition precedent to insuring mills. But that these 
sprinklers are not always to be relied upon was demonstrated 
some time since in Brooklyn. According to a report made to 
the Association of Chief Engineers by Assistant Chief Smith, of 
Brooklyn, in the case of the burning of the factory of L. Water- 
bury & Co., the Automatic Sprinkler with which it was provided 
failed entirely to work, being utterly useless, and the fire was 
only stopped by the Brooklyn fire department. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the agen‘s of the Automatic issued a circular claiming 
that the Sprinkler performed wonders on that occasion, and 
stating that the Chief in command at the fire gave it credit for 
saving all that was saved. As Assistant Chief Smith had charge _ 
of the fire and condemned the Sprinklers 2x toto, he was indig- | 
nant at the use of his name, and asked the Association of Chiefs 
to investigate the truth or falsity of his charge. Three Chief 
Engineers were accordingly selected to make the investigation. 
It certainly does not speak well for the Automatic Sprinklers if 
they have to be bolstered up with false certificates, and firemen 
have just reason to complain when their names are used for 
such purposes. General experience teaches that any appliance 
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for fire extinguishment located within the building it is designed 
to protect is of little value for fire purposes. If it serves, how- 
ever, to deceive an insurance agent and induce him to write a 
policy at a less rate than he otherwise would, its purpose is 
achieved and the propertyowner satisfied. The money squan- 
dered in providing such alleged protection would be far better 
expended in improving the public fire service. 














GENUINE VS. BOGUS LIFE INSURANCE. 


URING the past year or two, public attention has been 

directed to a species of speculation that sprang up and 
flourished more extensively in Pennsylvania than anywhere else, 
miscalled mutual life insurance, but which was in fact a mere 
species of gambling in human life. These fraudulent companies 
came into existence in swarms, and, for a time, so crazed cer- 
tain classes of people that they devoted their whole time and 
capital to it. The plan was for a few persons to band together 
and form a company to insure on the assessment plan, the little 
ring of organizers holding all the offices and improving all the 
chances they offered for money making. Flaming prospectuses 
were issued, each company striving to offer more liberal induce- 
ments than any other to persuade the unsuspecting public to 
walk into their nets. They proposed to insure lives at cost, 
each member paying a fro rata assessment on the death of any 
other member to make up the sum promised at death; from 
such assessments a greater or less sum was deducted to pay sal- 
aries of officers and other expenses. This plan, as all other 
assessment schemes of insurance do, had attractions for those 
who do not take the trouble to inform themselves as to the true 
principles of life insurance, and who are ready to believe every 
statement made to them, so that the first of these companies 
acquired large memberships. For a time they flourished and 
grew, the members flatttering themselves thatthey were getting 
their insurance much cheaper than the regular companies would 
sell it to them. But scheming and unprincipled men, many of 
them officers of the companies, saw opportunities for enriching 
themselves at the expense of innocent members, and introduced 
a variety of means for swindling them. The most favored one 
was to hunt up old, decrepit persons who were on the verge of 
the grave, and insure their lives in a great number of companies. 
When death called the subject home hundreds of persons were 
assessed to pay these unscrupulousgamblers the amount of their 
insurance. As these gamblers had no insurable interest in the 
lives of the persons insured, the whole thing was a fraud, and 
was so denounced by the courts. Another plan of swindling 
innocent memb.rs was for the officers of the companies to 
make out assessinents to pay fictitious losses, putting the money 
in their own pockets. To carry out these swindling operations 
successfully, numerous combinations were necessary, often in- 
cluding the person insured, the doctor who examined him, the 
gambler who paid the premium, and the officers of the com- 
panies who accepted the risk. In some instances, persons dying 
of consumption, or of old age, have been insured for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in the sole interest of the speculators 
who paid the premiums. Of course, such a system of robbery 
could not flourish for any great length of time; the press ex- 
posed it, members refused to pay their assessments, prosecutions 
were begun against the conspirators, and many of the compan- 





ies were forced to give up business. Others are still dragging 
out a precarious existence, supported almost entirely by the 
gamblers who are interested. These continue to pay their as- 
sessments in the hope that before another is due the per- 
son whose life they have insured will die, and they become the 
recipient of the assessments paid by their brother speculators in 
human life. 

It is almost impossible to conceive the extent to which this 
assessment insurance craze affected the residents of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Merchants gave up their business to engage in 
it; farmers mortgaged their land and stock to get money to pay 
assessments so as to keep alive the policies they held on the 
lives of old gr sickly persons, whose speedy death they con- 
stantly prayed for; physicians, supposed to be respectable, were 
induced by the greed of gain te join with the conspirators, and to 
sign away their honor to abet the schemes of plunder. Tax 
gatherers sent out to collect county taxes, reported that the peo- 
ple had no money with which to pay taxes for the reason that 
they had invested it all in this graveyard insurance. Men, wo- 
men and children were carried away with the idea of making 
a fortune by the death of some one on whose life they held poli- 
cies issued by the graveyard companies. Members of the legis- 
ture were promoters of some of these swindling companies, 
and public officers acted as agents or officers of them. The 
whole body politic was permeated with this gambling frenzy, 
and for a long time all efforts to check it were unavailing. But 
the time came when the bubble was prickéd; the pulpit came 
to the aid of the press in denouncing it, the courts took notice 
of it, and those public servants who had lenttheir names to give 
countenance to the swindle were glad to withdraw them to es- 
cape the odium that attached to the business. The furore for 
this kind of alleged life insurance has had its day; thousands of 
persons have been defrauded by it; a few victims of it were 
murdered by the speculators who wanted to realize on their in- 
vestments; and such of these companies as still exist are kept 
alive by the speculators themselves, each one hoping to be the 
next to realize by the death of his subject. During the height 
of the craze these speculative policies were frequently adver- 
tised for sale, the advertiser guaranteeing that the subject was 
full of years and infirmities and liable to die early, while the 
companies were sure to pay promptly and in full. 

The stock in trade of the agents of these speculative compan- 
ies to induce persons to join them, was abuse of the regular life 
insurance companies, having fixed premiums. They were rep- 
resented to be extortionate monopolies that plundered the people, 
dividing up the plunder among their officers, and affording no 
protection to policyholders. All the calumnious reports that 
have been time and again refuted, were revamped and added to, 
while new ones were coined for the purpose of injuring the old 
life companies. But the companies that circulated these slan- 
ders have had their day, and their officers and promotors stand 
in the pillory of public condemnation, while the agitation of the 
subject of life insurance has conduced to the welfare of the old 
companies. After a fever there comes a reaction, and with the 
exposure and breaking up of the graveyard companies, there 
comes an increased desire for life insurance in those staunch old 
companies whose syste is based on the experience of many years, 
and whuse practice since their organization has been such as to 
entitle them to the confidence of the public. Within the past 
few months there has been a notable augmentation of business in 
the offices of the old companies which is, in part, at least, at- 
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tributed to the extinguishment of the speculative bubble, follow- 
ing upon the great publicity given to its fallacy by the press. 
Life insurance proper never stood higher in the estimation of 
the public than it does at present. It has stood the test of time, 
not only fulfilling to the letter all that was expected of it, but 
going beyond the letter, and giving the public more than it 
promised. It has had much to contend against, not the least of 





which has been the machinations of unprincipled men who 
have used it as a cloak to cover their peculations, but through 
good and evil report, the old companies have gone steadily for. 
ward, meeting their obligations promptly, and constantly in. 
creasing the character of the security they offer. The following 
table shows the amounts paid to policyholders by the companies 
named during the ten years ending December 31, 1880: 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS BY THIRTY-FOUR LIFE COMPANIES IN TEN YEARS. 








| 
1873. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 1871. | 1872. 


1874. | 1875. 


1876. | 


1877. | 1878. 1879. | 1880, 





$3,922,013 
250,349 
327,802 
118,813 
6,270,475 
589,660 
5,076,529 
906,975 
69.399 
494 689 
IOI,034 
424,014 
2,420,273 
1,173 259 
664,826 | 
404.097 | 
69,748 | 
13,474 044 | 
3,673,453 | 
158,938 
152,875 | 
1,640,505 | 
3,28, 384 
1,801,804 
6-9,753 
1,664,145 | 
176,550 
160,903 
142,216 
136,483 
959,471 
780.454 
543,973 | 
3°.547 | 


Etna ..... jedueesvecdvenetave 
Berkshire. 

Brooklyn. 

Connecticut General 

Connecticut Mutual 

Continer tal 

Equitable, New York 

Germania. 

Hartford Li‘e and Annuity 

DE icnneteeepeetacrevessceses 
Homeeopathic Mutual 

John Hancock Mutua) 
Knickerbocker 

Manhattan 

Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan 

Michigan Mu ual 

Murual, New York 


$3,797,031 | $3,766,492 
217,641 171,087 | 
294,694 | 
92,612 
5,797.014 
365,041 
3,646,290 
7°0.387 
50,040 
$35,574 | 
103,996 | 
393,50 | 
2.436 605 | 
1,080 988 | 
775,636 
304,070 
53,510 
9.554.471 
I,gIo 508 1,988,672 
93,060 | 122,164 
96, 896 241,887 
2,105.707 | 1,737.423 
3,286. 145 | 3,690,093 
1,582,384 | 1,466,102 
340.377 564 614 
1,330,507 1,806,618 
145,492 | 206,459 
137,066 124,059 | 
186,894 121,771 | 
31,635 | 134,695 | 
966,666 | 895,062 | 
862,166 | 
437.920 | 
14,193 | 


364,991 
106,494 
7,630,241 
290,247 
3.459.342 
666 563 
50,661 
473.775 
67,472 
364,642 
1.760.449 
1,027,317 
559,289 
177,265 
44,057 
7,458,801 








National, Montpelier 
National of the United States.... 
New England Mutual 


Northwestern Mutual 
Penn Mutual 
Phcenix Mutual 
Provident Life and Trust 
State Murual 
Travelers 

Union Central 
Union Mutual 
United States 
Wasnington 
Western New York 


787.171 | 
431,866 | 
314,778 | 


$3,804,382 
283,439 
362,245 | 304.643 
132,248 
6,428,150 
557,611 | 
4.816, 402 
932,077 
34,711 
502,321 
110,484 
561.430 
2.446.038 | 
1,056 425 | 
718,570 | 
523,556 | 
116,602 | 
11,469.70, | 
3»497,022 
184,647 | 
515+207 | 
1,969,833 
4.559.421 
1,898,857 
499 671 
1,430,901 
238.750 
175.255 | 
155 476 
159.770 
I, 119,283 
742,074 
562,710 
37,697 


$3,040,933 | $2,699,018 
332,997 
410,665 | 
155 204 
7,136,986 | 
612,691 | 
4,988,871 | 
1,023,513 
55 378 
561 983 
160,099 
418,831 | 
1,265,470 
1,253,062 
841,468 | 
389.834 
158,542 
14,015 555 
4,843,957 
193,344 | 
443,570 
2,034,633 
4,821,491 
2,663,746 
870,868 
1,401,714 
490,600 
208,350 
175.492 
321,443 
1,214,039 
584,689 


$3,418,890 | $2,950.517 
401,927 | 436.378 
631 781 523,788 
186 940 191,794 
7,124,284 | 
585,645 | 
5,234,277 
1,167,462 
65.054 
648,405 
139 936 
379 271 
1,940,679 
1,308,155 
909,487 
597,591 
220,036 
13,949,100 
4.073.973 


$3,453,394 | $3,353,636 
341,083 397,398 
361,405 
158.438 
6,018,758 
424,940 
51170,427 
894,536 
51.075 
531.928 
124,344 
590,007 
1,622,733 


125,281 | 
6,206,914 

417.506 
5,335,012 


14,505,555 
4534-753 
179.232 
392,754 
2,159,461 
4,242,868 





2,180,510 
897,077 
1,324,010 
472,182 
212,521 
253,369 
221,426 
1,067,157 
507,746 
931,465 
31,691 


1,714,580 
436,525 
227,131 
230,962 
330 404 

2,022,934 
670,025 | 
857,606 | 974,506 

35,954 46,908 


186,541 
194.984 
1,553.097 
702 597 
590,586 
28,076 








Pe acdbuveswessensseseees 


$41,964,030 | $44,605,905 $53,268,393 |$52,609,974 | $55,960,085 | $57,388,052 


$60,772,885 | $60,726,705 $58,105,872 | $53,495,820 











Here is an average of over fifty and a half millions of dollars 
a year that the life insurance companies have paid into the 
hands of the persons who have confided in them. Compare 
this record with that made by the swindling assessment com- 
panies of Pennsylvania, for instance, whose disappointed victims 
are numbered by thousands. The period of financial depression 
that followed the panic of 1873 was a trying ordeal for all finan- 
cial institutions, and those that came through it successfully 
gave positive proof of the wisdom that guided them, and of 
their right to public confidence. The life insurance companies 
can point to the record made by them during this period with 
pride and satisfaction. The immense financial interests en- 
trusted to them were managed with great wisdom, resulting in 
profit to the individuals interested. As prosperity has once 
more dawned upon the business interests of the country, the life 
companies have prospered in common with all other enter- 
prises. We append an exhibit showing the financial status of the 
same thirty-four companies at the beginning of the present year. 
The figures given indicate the loss-paying capacity of the com 
panies, showing each one to possess a surplus largely in excess 
of its liabilities. There is something tangible in the contracts 
entered into by companies of this character, in marked contrast 
with the promises of the assessment companies, which have no 
assets to guarantee their alleged contracts. Business men are 
estimated by the promptness with which they fulfill their en- 
gagements. Judged by this rule, the life insurance companies 








are certainly entitled to the confidence of the public. 





Gross 
Admitted 
Assets. 


on Policy- 
holders 
Account, 


Reserve at 
4% Per Cent. 


| 


NameE or Company. 





$5,357,198 
513,75! 
241,930 
273.727 
3,351,155 
417,702 
9,065,515 
1,200 891 
37.428 
1,390.95 
113,156 
311,177 
396,154 
2,029,992 
1,249,48 


| $26,403,441 
3.516.433 
1,630,136 
1,314,917 
49,492,629 
2,757 275 
40,945.823 
9,003,151 
1,027,914 
4,921,137 
649,730 
2,589,504 
5,259,141 
10,151,289 
7,000,655 
1,962,676 
1,014,563 
91,529,654 
35,726.816 
2,426,584 
3,835,334 
15,941,879 
43.183,935 
18,295,331 
7,467,182 
10,611,139 
51373422 
2 777.772 
5,519,194 
1,588,466 
6,631,507 
5,141,224 
5,840,715 
140,940 


$20,481,881 


Brooklyn 
Connecticut General 
Conneciicut Mu:ual 


Homeeopathic Mutual 
John Hancock Mu ua! 
Knicker bocker 
Manhattan 
Massachusetts Mutua! 
Metropolitan 
Michigan Mutual 
Mutual 

Mutual Benefit 
National 


2,222,283 
4,500,000 
7:798.343 
5.559.339 
1,451,552 
675,150 
78,693,379 
29,023, 
1,368,006 


New England Mutua’ . 
New York 


Provident Life acd Trust.............. 
State Mutual 

Tr.velers 

Union Central 

Union Mutual 

United States 

Washington 

Western New York. ..cccccccccscce one 
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MISCELLANY. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES. 


HE Railroad Gazette gives the following relative to some explosives 

not enumerated in the national law regulating the transportation of 

explosives, the carrying of which in unstamped packages is frought with 
great peril to life and property; 

Ordinary gunpowder is generally known. If shining black grains should 
stream from a cask or parcel accidentally broken in the depot, the average 
employe would suspect what the substance might be, and would know 
how to test it, and what the danger and the proper precautions were. Yet 
even about gunpowder mistakes are possible. A lad or laborer might not 
recognize an odd-looking black brick full of round holes as gunpowder, 
if it had never been explained to him that powder intended for large can- 
non is now made in cakes of various forms and sizes, often perforated. 
Damaged powder may cause disaster. Some which was brought up from 
the hold of a sunken ship was examined by experts and pronounced 
ruined ; upon which the owner entrusted it to a cartman to dump in a 
neighboring river. The cartman, however, threw it in the street. It was 
in lumps or cakes ; some street boys found it ; they mistook it for coke ; 
and in their building a fire with it one of the lumps exploded with sufficient 
force to injure one of the lads severely. In an action in his behalf for 
damages, the court said that the advice given by the experts was to be 
taken into view in determining whether there was negligence. Information 
from competent persons that a lot of powder has been so damaged as to 
be harmless may well exonerate its owner or a carrier from using the 
stringent precautions ordinarily obligatory. What is called ‘‘ white” 
gunpowder might not be suspected by an ordinary observer. It is made 
by mixing chlorate of potash with sulphur, carbonaceous matter or sul- 
phate of antimony. It is even more dangerous than ordinary gunpowder, 
as it may be exploded by a blow or by contact with sulphuric acid as well 
as by touch of fire, and is even liable to “go off” spontaneously. It is, 
however, seldom used ; hence it can but very rarely come into a freight 
agent’s charge, 

The various powders known as fulminates are made by dissolving al- 
most any metal in warmed nitric acid and adding alcohol. Of these ful- 
minating silver is the most powerful, but fulminating mercury is in most 
common use, mercury being a cheaper material. This is a white powder, 
in crystalized grains, having somewhat the appearance of fine table salt. 
It explodes with great violence from a slight blow and may be exploded 
by contact with strong acids. It would be a very dangerous article in a 
freight car, but is very seldom offered for transportation in quantities. 
It, however, is the explosive basis of ordinary percussion caps, of many 
of the cartridges and detonators, and of the toy torpedoes made in such 
quantities for children. 

Gun-cotton is the most common of several compounds technically 
classed as nitro-cellulose. They are made by soaking in nitric acid al- 
most any kind of wood fibre or cellulose. Cotton is generally used be- 
cause cheap and convenient. Gun-cotton—which is also called pyroxy- 
line and tri-nitro-cellulose—looks like ordinary cotton. A small lot of 
it, if lighted while lying loose, burns much as ordinary cotton does ; more 
quickly, indeed, but without distinct flash or report. Hence pulling a 
small sample from a suspected bag or bale, and lighting it in an off-hand 
way, in the open air, as a freight hand or porter would be apt to do, would 
not be a sufficient test. It may be distinguished from ordinary cotton by 
the fact that it will dissolve in a mixture of ether and alcohol. When 
compressed in cakes (in which form it often appears in commerce), or 
when confined, it may be exploded, either by a spark or flame or by avery 
severeblow. Thus, if a considerable bulk of gun-cotton is ignited, an 
explosion follows; for the mass within is practically confined by the 
fibres outside; the exterior burns, the interior explodes. But, upon the 
whole, an explosion of gun-cotton does not occur easily enough to render 
it a specially dangerous article on the road. Some preparations, such as 
gun-cotton soaked in a solution of nitre, called nitrated gun-cotton, or 
in chlorate of potash, called chlorated gun-cotton, are more dangerous, 
for they ignite more easily and explode more violently ; but these are sel- 
dom or never offered for railroad transportation. 

What is known as picric powder—also as Abel’s powder or Brugere’s 
powder—which is somewhat used in blasting, seems not embraced within 
the anti-nitro-glycerine law of congress. It sufficiently resembles the 
compounds of nitro-glycerine to come within the purpose of the law, but 
itis not in any sense a compound of nitro-glycerine. It belongs to a 
class called by chemists the ‘picrates ;” they being formed from picric 
acid, Picric powder, however, does not explode readily. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the chloride and iodide of nitrogen. 
These explode with the greatest violence, and so easily that the utmost 
care would be needful in carrying them, They are seldom seen outside 
the chemist’s laboratory. . 

Much might be said, if space permitted, of precautions proper in 
carrying fire-works, percussion-caps, detonators, cartridges, torpedoes and 
the like. The forms and names of these are familiar; therefore they are 
somewhat less likely to be exploded by ignorant handling when they are 
in sight. They are perhaps more likely than many explosives to be 
secreted in personal baggage. Fire-works, in so faras they involve gun- 
powder only, are not very dangerous in transportation, unless fire occurs 





and reaches them. But other chemicals, especially chlorate of potash and 
fulminate of mercury, are largely used in making fire-works, or are often 
packed in connection with them ; these introduce the danger of explosion 
from the concussions incident to travel. Thus a box labeled “‘ fire-works” 
may contain a gross of toy torpedoes ; these may be fired by merely throw 
ing the box about ; and they may ignite the fuses of the rockets, etc. The 
other articles named, being based on the fulminates as the explosive ele- 
ment, are more or less liable to burst from mere rough usage. 

When an oil train takes fire the disaster is often aggravated by explo- 
sions, and the fear of one may well embarrass efforts to: xtinguish. It is 
not the petroleum itself which «xplodes in these circumstances ; that, 
when once kindled, will blaze with great violence, but is not explosive, 
whether confined or in the open air, unless, perhaps, when in the form of 
spray. . What explodes is an atmosphere which has been formed by 
evaporation in the upper or empty part of a partly filled tank or car. 
Petroleum, kerosene and some similar fluids give off a vapor which, 
mingled in due proportion with atmcspheric air, torms a highly explosive 
compound. If it is known positively that all the tanks in a train were 
completely filled, little danger need be apprehended that they will explode 
as they burn; the peril is confined to such as have some empty space 
above the load of oil. The oil in one tank might, under rare circum- 
stances, be heated to the boiling point by an adjacent car afire and the 
oil-vapor given off cause an explosion. 

With respect to explosives generally there is authority of law for 
saying that if the sender conceals their true character from the agents of 
the railroad company he thereby assumes full responsibility for ill conse- 
quences. An exception has been admitted in the case of a shipper who 
was himself deceived by the person from whom he received the goods; 
and who told the receiving agents of the company that the box contained 
gun-stocks and other goods of harmless nature, when in fact it contained, 
unknown to him, oil of vitriol. To the best of his knowledge the shipper 
should give information ; if this is not required by any explicit statute, he 
still will withhold it at the peril of paying damages. The companies have 
the clear ight to be informed, frankly and fully, of the nature of any dan- 
gerousarticle committed to their charge. One who, knowing the danger, 
induces the receiving agents to accept a package by withholding informa- 
tion will not be sheltered from liability by the fact that they neglected to 
make inquiry. He is bound to speak. In a legal point of view it 1s a de- 
ceit to put a parcel of explosives aboard the cars without disclosing its 
character. Moreover, carriers and their agents have the right, when there 
is probable reason for suspecting explosives, to retain and examine a 
package. The propriety of so doing in the particular case is to be judged 
by a jury in view of the circumstances. Even where such examination of 
a leaky case containing nitro-glycerine—made in a manner which would 
have been prudent if the leaking substance had been, as was believed, 
some innocuous oil—has caused an explosion, the courts have held the 
companies free from liability, saying that its agents were acting in the line 
of a carrier’s duty. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE adjusters who are looking after the interests of the companies in 
the losses by the burning of the Morrell warehouse, report some strange 
cases among the insurers. One lady filed a list of books on which she 
claimed $1500, and settled by taking less than $300. The same guileless 
creature made a fabulous claim for the portrait of her first husband. 
Considering she had also buried a second, of whom she had no portrait, 
it might be considered she held the first portrait cheap. Not so. She 
demanded $800, and took a fifth of that sum. Another party claimed a 
loss on body-brussels carpet at $2.50 per yard (the cost ten years ago), 
and when informed it could be bought new at the present time for two- 
thirds of that amount, she abused the adjuster like a pickpocket. But 
the companies are not by any means having a happy time in obtaining 
schedules of lost property, and probably at least half of the losers are 
already of the opinion that the demand for lists of the lost articles is an 
unbearable one. A lawyer called upon a city company a few days 
since with a claim for a total loss, and all he could show for a verifica- 
tion of the claim was a telegram from the owner in Europe saying that 
the goods were worth twice that sum. He waxed indignant because fur- 
ther particulars were asked before his proofs could or would be 


ccepted. 
— * * * 


Tue proposals for a re-insurance agency, which has been extensively 
talked up during the last four or five weeks, is generally accepted asa 
good thing by the English companies, but scouted by a majority of the 
locals. It is not an American idea, but it is quite plain that the plan pur- 
sued by foreign offices in accepting enormous lines and protecting them- 
selves against extraordinary losses by re-insuring the excess over legiti- 
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mate lines, is calculated to draw still further the patronage of the public 
to those companies, and as they absorb the business the smaller locals 
must inevitably lose it. The law passed in 1879, prohibiting companies 
doing business in this State from re-insuring in companies not authorized 
to write policies in New York, cut off a large amount of risks from the 
leading English companies, and they would be glad to resume the prac- 
tice of writing large lines and re-insuring the excess as before. A re-in- 
surance agency under European auspices would help along such an 
arrangement for their benefit, but the locals with few exceptions would 
be the sufferers. 
* * 

THE mutual fire insurance movement furnishes food for gossip, but it 
is sufficient to say the company has not started yet, and the more public- 
ity the scheme has the less likely it will be to start. Behind it is a hard- 
working, thoroughly sincere gentleman from Cincinnati, who believes it 
will start ‘‘ shortly,” and a few soreheads among the merchants who want 
to show their spite. There are many subscribers who are willing to try 
the experiment without much belief or concern on the subject of its future 
success. If, however, they should wake up some morning to find their 
own stores and a few of their neighbors burned, and a $20,000 mutual 
policy on their property worth only ten cents on the dollar, their opinions 
would certainly change. 

* * %$ 

THE story is circulating pretty generally that the manager of the 
National, of Ireland, has selected his American representative, who will 
bring to the company the reinsurance of one of our most enterprising 
locals. The gossips have it all fixed ; only the National manager is first 
to return to Ireland and secure the consent of his board to begin the 
American business, and second, the gentleman who has been selected to 
represent the company here must call upon the local office directors and 
obtain their consent (including that of the president of the company) to 
reinsure, and then the whole affair is settled. It will be seen there are 
several ‘‘ifs” involved in this matter, but they are of no consequence, 


* * *% 


SoME over-catitious fire underwriters lately found fault with the accu- 
mulations of packing boxes on vacant lots and areas in some of the down 
town localities. An investigation was made by a committee of the local 
board in connection with the city fire commissioners, who finally arrived 
at the conclusion that to remove them from the lower part of the city 
would only aggravate the evil. Under the present plan a merchant can 
send to one of these packing-box depots and obtain fifteen or twenty 
empty boxes ata moment’s notice. If the depots were driven up town by 
municipal ordinance or otherwise, merchants would be obliged to keep a 
large extra supply of packing cases for immediate use when wanted, and 
thus instead of a half-dozen accumulations at central parts there would 
be fifty. It was wisely resolved to let well enough alone. __ 

* % % 

SEVERAL of our city fire offices are very much troubled about the pro- 
posed underground railway through Broadway lest it should derange and 
perhaps impair the water mains now underlying that great thoroughfare. 
They argue that the proposed underground railway can be carried under 
some parallel street just as well as under Broadway, and they think that 
the underwriters should protest vigorously against any movement to tear 
up that street and endanger the water mains. The subject is one of diffi- 
culty, and it can hardly be imagined that the city authorities wll for an 
instant tolerate any scheme which will threaten any of the dreadful things 
feared by some of our fire insurance friends. 

* * * 


Tuus far the projected new company hasn’t had its ‘‘ boom” in public, 
although we are informed that the movement is serious and the parties 
mean business. At the same time we fancy that none of the projected 
and much-talked-about reinsurances of small companies will receive any 
impetus by reason of the new organization, if indeed the latter is ever an 
‘* organized ” fact. Better buy up an old company, if any are for sale. 

*“ * * 


Go1nc from home to hear the news i$ what the best posted fire under- 
writer in this community may well exclaim as he reads some of the patch- 
work letters of the New York correspondents of western insurance 
papers, The manifold process is nothing to the method of one party who 





—————» 


furnishes gossip, drawn chiefly from his own imagination, for two or three 
of the provincial press—re-written, item by item, so as to conceal his own 
identity, but done so bunglingly that the wishy-washy quality appears 
through all alike. : 

% % * 

IT must not be inferred that the small offices are the only ones who are 
in direct hostility to the arrival of more foreign companies. Some of the 
great offices are as bitter in their opposition as their smaller brethren, and 
as ready to join in any legitimate movement for their Suppression. We 
have been advised that a movement to obtain the passage of a bill by the 
next legislature increasing the deposits of European companies to $500,- 
000 is in quiet progress, and has the countenance and support of some of 
the largest offices. We were informed by the president of a city com- 
pany that the representatives of the English companies at present in the 
State were not at all displeased with the idea of the proposed increased 
deposit, and that while it might be unbecoming in them to advocate it 
openly they would remain passive while the matter was pending. As an 
instance of the feeling of large companies toward the foreigners, it 
was confessed in our presence that a proposal on the part of a promi- 
nent agent of alocal New York company to take an agency of a British 
company in his office was scouted, and the party informed that if he ac- 
cepted the foreign office he would lose the New-Yorker. This occurred 
near New York, and shows that the influx of foreign companies has pro- 
duced a bitter prejudice, which is quite natural and not unexpected. But 
the companies may rely upon it the public as now constituted cares very 
little how many foreign companies enter the State. 


% * * 


SHORTLY after the fire in the Morrell warehouse, a woman stepped into 
the office of an English company on Wall street and asked the rate of in- 
surance on Hager’s warehouses. She was informed, and then asked 
whether the company already held any insurance on the property in the 
same premises. She was answered in the affirmative, and then left the 
office declaring she would only insure in a company that had no other 
risk foranybody else, so as to be sure of her money in case of fire. 


% % % 


WE are constantly met by the assertion in a majority of the offices that 
the business of the city has been good this year, notwithstanding the 
Fourth avenue fire. The impression now prevails that three or four 
English and as many city companies suffered disproportionately by that 
fire, and that the great mass of the companies had only slight losses, and 
a few none at all. We are glad to record the fact. 

* * % 


WE are pleased to learn our local underwriters are being stirred up by 
the dangers of electric light wites improperly insulated. 
* * * 


THERE is much talk of amalgamations that ought to be, but no de- 
cisive steps thus far seem to have been taken to bring about any that are 


named. 
« % #@ 


ALL around among the agency companies there is a bitter wail about 
losses, and the conviction seems to have settled into the minds of des 
pondent officials and managers that the worst is yet to come betwixt now 
and January, from all of which we infer that the companies are not 
especially hopeful of making money this year. 

* * 


Tue life of a blind man was insured for a small sum in this city last 
week. He is well and healthy, and never goes out of doors alone. The 
company which accepted the risk charged him double rates, The policy 
is for the benefit of a blind child. 

THERE has been a revival of the agitation among {the companies upon 
the subject of objectionable forms. A special committee of the New 
York board was raised last winter to consider this question, and the 
board passed resolutions in condemnation of several clauses ; particu- 
larly that famous invention of A. T. Stewart & Co., declaring that “ the 
omission to specify anything required to be specifically stated shall not 
vitiate this policy.” This action was generally acquiesced in, but still a 
few old fogy companies kept on renewing under the former form, Now 
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it is discovered that R. H. Macy & Co., Stern Bros., and others, have 
adopted phraseology which is very nearly identical with that objected to, 
and the special committee wants to be discharged. 

* % * 

A new thing for brokers! A popular dry goods firm—far outside of 
the dry goods district, however—employs a well-kncwn broker to attend 
to its insurance, and surrender all his commissions for a stated salary 
which he receives each month, the same as any other of the firm’s em- 


ployes. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Coroner's Fury and the Landerburger Mill Fire—The Owner of the Property 
Criminally Liable—Fire Escapes to be Placed on all Public Buildings—Fire De- 
partment Investigation—And Other Matters. 


|From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

SINCE my last letter another victim of the Landerberger mill fire has 
died, making thus far nine deaths, and sixteen terribly wounded in jump- 
ing from the upper stories of the mill. It appears upon evidence given 
before the coronor that this fire originated from the electric light in the 
second story of the mill ; that there were no cups beneath the globes to 
catch the sparks, and there being no covering for the wires, sparks were 
frequently generated during heavy charges of electricity which, falling 
among the flakes of cotton, caused the fire that resulted in the death and 
maiming of twenty-five persons. 

The case was heard before the coronor and a jury of experts, and after 
carefully hearing and weighing the evidence they returned this verdict : 

The jury find that Joseph Harvey, owner of the mills, is criminally responsible 
for the loss cf life in neglecting to furnish proper means o1 escape in case of fire. 

The jury find that the city of Philadelphia is responsible for not enforcing the 
laws in compelling Joseph Harvey to erect proper fire-escapes. 

‘The jury believes that the bookkeeper, William R. Hasenpat, is censurable for 
not making some efforts to save the lives of the operatives, instead of the effects of 
the office. 

Immediately upon the verdict being rendered, the owner of the mill, Mr. 
Harvey, was committed to prison to await the action of the district at- 
torney, but later Harvey appeared before Judge Thayer on habeus corpus 
and entered bail in the sum of $10,000 for his appearance at court. 

Immediately upon the verdict being rendered suits were begun with 
amazing rapidity against Harvey for damages; the first notice of suit was 
given Harvey as he was going into court, and was brought by Ernest 
Kreb, father of Fred Kreb, who sues on account of his son’s death for 
$15,000; the second notice was handed him in court, and it alleged $8000 
damages to the spine and both ankles of Mary Conlan, the girl who fell 
across an iron railing in front of the mill in jumping from the fourth story ; 
and in leaving court Joseph Reynolds’s lawyer shook his suit for $5000 
damages in Harvey’s face; Reynolds thinking that amount requisite to 
compensate for a broken ankle, a displaced knec-cap and fracture of both 
arms of his client. 

As this fire was the result of carelessness it is probable that the insur- 
ance companies will resist payment of the $50,000 risks on building, 
stock and machinery, and the loss of the building, stock, etc., together 
with damages for loss of life and limbs, aggregating $100,000, the return 
for such carelessness is likely to prove very expensive. 

Now that the ‘‘ hoss” has been stolen, the door having been left open to 
a considerable extent by Selectman Samuel G, King, our reform Mayor, 
Samuel G. King, has issued an order that fire-escapes must immediately 
be put up on all manufactories, hotels, schools, colleges, hospitals, asy- 
lums, and other buildings. A prominent insurance officer of this city, who 
has given the subject of fire-escapes a great deal of attention, suggests that 
the plan of having a platform placed at each story inside the building, 
with steps leading from one platform to another, be dispensed with, and 
that instead straight ladders of iron be run from the lower stories to the 
roof and that these ladders be placed directly in front of the windows. 

Our Fire Commissioners have been under fire for a month past; not 
red hot coals, but the fire of public opinion and a Committee of City Coun- 
cils. The charge was made that Superintendent Cantlin and several of 
the Fire Commissioners had bought feed bills at a heavy discount from 
the contract price and had got them cashed at their face value. John J, 





McKernan testified that he had been informed by William J. McMullen, 
flour and feed dealer, that feed bills had been received at a heavy discount 
by Cantlin and several of the Commissioners. Of course our Fire Com- 
missioners never did anything of the kind ; only think how upright they 
are in the purchase of hose ; why it is a matter of record that never more 
than thirty sections of new hose ever burst at any one fire in this city, and 
Commissioners and Superintendent so exceedingly careful in selecting 
hose of that character would not think of speculating in feed bills. 

A discharged employee of the steamboat “Gratitude” of this city at- 
tempted to get square with the officers of the steamboat company by set- 
ting fire to their office, but being caught in the act was “snatched bald- 
headed ”—that is, he was taken to the magistrate’s office without a hat and 
now he is at work making shoes for the State for-his board and lodging, 
and clothing of a peculiar striped pattern, 

A German named John Brobst, messenger for an insurance company 
here, undertook to pour coal oil in a lighted lamp; an explosion took 
place resulting in the immediate death of one of a pair of twins; a few 
days after the other twin died from exhaustion because the mother was too 
badly burned to nurse it, and now the mother has died from her injuries 
after suffering terribly for ten days, and yet they will do these things re- 
gardless of consequences. 

Judge Pushing, of Pottsville, Pa., has refused to grant a charter to the 
Helping Hand Mutual Aid Marriage Association. After pointing out 
half a dozen fatal technical objections in the application, his honor based 
his refusal on moral giounds, holding that such societies strike at the very 
foundations of human society by luring people tu matrimony from mer- 
cenary purposes and thus increasing the work of the divorce courts, and 
swelling to a stream the flood of demoralization in this particular which 
already exists. His honor approvingly quotes from Jydge Henderson’s 
recent opinion, and declares that marriage insurance is neither wanted by 
the community, good for the society or for the individual. 

But just as this bogus system of insurance and the death-bed-grave- 
yard concerns are being rooted out of Pennsylvania by the moral force of 
public opinion, the Insurance Commissioner of Delaware has thrown wide 
open the doors, and has extended a pressing invitation for all such frauds 
to do business under his care and protection. Commissioner Foster, of 
Pennsylvania, never did openly invite them to set up shop in his State, 
but once having done so he never told them they must shut up shop or he 
would close the shutters and bar the door, but the Wilmington Commis- 
sioner publicly proclaims that he cannot stop them from doing business in 
Delaware if they choose to come along, and, Oh my, what a demand there 
will be for dying octogenarians in Delaware ! PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 22, 1881. 





CHICAGO. 

Adjustment of Losses at Hately's Packing House—The Rhode Island Insurance 
Association for 1882—Death of Fames B. Floyd—Mr. Lewis and the Allie 
ance, of London—Practical End of the Dual Agency Business—Attempt to 
Override the Fire Ordinance Again Defeated. 


[From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Last Tuesday the adjusters of the Hately packing house loss brought 
in a report showing the various amounts due from the several companies. 
The amount of underground insurance is astonishing. At least forty or 
fifty companies not authorized to do business in this State had policies 
on either the building or stock. All the Cincinnati and Pittsburgh local 
companies, and many irresponsible companies from various parts of the 
country, were on this packing house, while a number of our best compa- 
nies had nothing at risk, because, after a personal examination, they did 
not consider the rate adequate. The result of the fire showed their good 
judgment. The following is a condensed statement of the insurance and 
amount of loss: 

















Loss 
Insurance. to Dame. 
DEIN iibnsdtisineinindinndsenets see senbbeuerensonenessousntivg $85,500 $83,536 
ROCK . 2022 nnn nnn ne cnen cccencnncncncncn cer ccceceneeccccnccseecees 708,300 735,726 
POR sscicdhiakinkeeentiidntio: Ctiteaticendecpeteniind $884,000 $819,262 





This gives a salvage of $64,738, or a little less than 7% per cent, which 
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is much less than was at first expected. This fact, together with the facts 
mentioned in my last letter, go to show that the rates on pork houses and 
packing establishments are much lower than they ought to be. This fire 
has opened the eyes of the insurance men to the fact that the best risks 
will burn, and that they have not been charging for the risk as they found 
it, but have been insuring pork houses at almost any rate that was offered 
them. 

It seems that our surmises in regard to the dissolution of the Rhode 
Island Insurance Association were very nearly correct. On the first of 
January next the Atlantic and Providence Washington insurance com- 
panies will drop out of the Association, and the Equitable and Mer- 
chants insurance companies will continue to do business as the Rhode 
Island Insurance Association. A Western Department of the Association 
will be opened, with office in the Nixon Building, of which Messrs. 
Buckman and Tillinghast will be general agents, The Association, as 
then constituted, will have a capital of $400,000, assets of about $750,000, 
and a net surplus of $160,000. The Atlantic Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish agencies in the principal cities of the 
West, reporting direct to the home office. The Providence Wash- 
ington has already opened a western department, with E. E. Ryan & Co. 
as managers. 

It is our sad duty this week to record the death, on Monday last, of 
James B. Floyd, of this city, late agent of the Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, and the Firemens, of Dayton. Mr. Floyd came to 
Chicago many years ago from near Pittsburgh, his birthplace, and worked 
in an insurance office. At the time of the fire he was at work asa clerk 
in the office of P. L. Miller, but shortly after the conflagration he went 
into business on his own account. The Board of Underwriters, of which 
Mr. Floyd was a member, met on Tuesday afternoon and passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions of respect to his memory : 

In MemoriaAM.—James B. Floyd, aged 39 years, departed this life 
Monday, October 17, 1881. 

WHEREAS, The messenger of death has for the second time within a 
year invaded our fraternity and summoned us to consider how absolute is 
his dominion, how uncertain is life and the time of our departure. He 
whom we now deplore was a good underwriter, a man of undoubted in- 
tegrity and honor, quiet and unobtrusive in manner, of warm friendship, 
of great personal worth, and enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the 
entire body of underwriters of this city. At the age of 39, with all the 
hopes and aspirations of early manhood, his earthly work is ended, 
‘* His sun has gone down while it was yet day.” 

Resolved, That we mourn his loss as a brother underwriter, an honest 
man, and aworthy citizen ; and we tender to his family-our sympathies in 
this sad bereavement. 

Resolved, That, asa mark of esteem, we will attend his funeral in a 
body, and we hereby request that Captain Bullwinkle, of the patrol, pro- 
cure and convey to the residence of the family a floral tribute in the shape 
of a broken column. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be entered on record in the 
minutes of our board, and that a copy be furnished by Alfred Wright, 
Esa., to the family of the deceased. 

The funeral of the deceased, which occurred Wednesday morning from 
his residence, No. 930 West Monroe street, was largely attended by the 
local underwriters, who showed sincere sorrow at Mr. Floyd’s death. 

The Times, of this city, of a recent date, takes up the argument against 
‘* co-operative ” insurance companies. [If all the daily press will take this 
matter in hand, their existence will be only a question of time. 

During the stay of Mr. Robert Lewis, of the Alliance, of London, in 
this city, rumors were coming from every quarter that such and such a 
man “had a sure thing,” and then that another man had been talked with, 
and so on, but Mr. Lewis left the city last Monday, leaving nobody the 
wiser for his visit—at least so far as can be learned at this writing. Ithas 
been rumored here, however, that a New York man has since been 
appointed. This is, we think, without foundation, because Mr. Lewis 
did not leave here until Monday night. 

At the meeting of the city council, Monday night, another attempt was 
made to violate the fire ordinance by allowing the erection of-an immense 
frame shell, 100 feet square, veneered with four inches of brick. The 
motion was defeated by a majority of three. 

The Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has taken up one of 
its agencies in this city. This is another move toward the suppression of 
the dual agency system. 

As we predicted, nothing has yet been done in regard to a union of the 
Board and Exchange, and in the present condition of affairs we do not 
see how anything can be, 
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T. J. Zollars, acting general? agent of the] Metropole, informs us that 
J. S. Harris, who gave up the active management of the western depart. 
ment of the Metropole several months ago on account of failing health, 
has just reached Pensacola, Fla., in a very feeble condition, Upon giv. 
ing up his position, Mr. Harris went to Bellefontaine, O., to recuperate, 
The change seemed to do him no good, for consumption—that dread dis. 
ease—seemed to have taken a firm hold on him. He has now gone to 
Pensacola. Few men in the insurance fraternity have as many warm, 
personal friends as Joseph S. Harris, and he is respected by all who know 
him. It is a sad, sad thing to see men departing from our midst who the 
fraternity here have come to love as brothers. 

The committee, consisting of William Warren, C, H. Case and G, F, 
Bissell, of Chicago, F. C, Bennett, of Cincinnati, and H. F. Downing, of 
Erie, Pa., appointed by the Union to investigate the fire department of St, 
Louis and report at the next meeting of the Union, has finished its work, 
As was expected, they found that the St. Louis department was much 
more efficient than they had any idea of, but that the great trouble was 
that the appropriations were not sufficient to supply the demand, It is 
safe to say that it would take $150,000 to put the St. Louis department in 
good shape, and that the annual appropriations ought to be $400,000 in- 
stead of $270,000. DELTA, 


CHICAGO, October 22, 1881, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fire and Life Insurance in France. 


THE failure of Le Globe Fire Company, and the signs of distress ex- 
hibited by two or three of the life companies, and other minor causes, have greatly 
affected the market prices of the shares of even the oldest and largest French com- 
panies, as the following comparisons will show : 
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It is the custom of French life as well as fire companies to present to their share- 
holders a profit and loss account each year, in which are shown the profits or losses 
made in respect of each description of assurance. We have several of such ac- 
counts before us, and we are somewhat surprised to see the many which show 
losses, chiefly under the headings of whole life (without profit) and survivorship 
assurances and annuities. Thus Le Phénix reports as follows: 

Lose upon Whole life (without profit assurances 
Losss upon survivorship - po 

Loss upon endowment - 

Loss upon annuities ss ~ 

O her hife-companies show the following losses : 
Le Credit Viager.........-- 

isse Gen. des Familles 


It is only fair to point out that the same companies report profits in respect of 
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the many other descriptions of assurances, especially upon the with-profit whole 


life assurances. 
Another life company, called La Caisse Paternelle, tound it necessary to ‘‘ aug- 
ment its reserves,” or, in other words, to acknowledge losses of various kinds to the 


enormous extent of 3,432,211 francs.--Post Magazine. 





The Standard Fire Office, Limited. 


THE Standard, of London, is now pretty thoroughly established in 
this country, and its name grows more familiar with the American public every 
day. In taking over the risks of the retiring New York City a business nucleus has 
been obtained which, as the good reputation which the company brings with it 
from the other side, becomes known, will, it is safe to predict, be largely swollen. 
The heavy expense incident to the establishment of a foreign company in the vari- 
ous states will be considerably eased by the transferring of the agents of the re-in- 
sured company to the service of the new bidder for business. The subscribed cap- 
tal of the Standard is $2,260,000. The paid capital is $565,000, but will soon be 
brought up to $1,000,000, it is understood. In the $200,000 United States bonds, 
par value, deposited by the company with the Insurance Department of New York, 
the American public have a fund applied solely to their own protection and distinct 
from claims held against the company on the other side. John W. Simonson, of 
New York, resident manager for the United States, although meriting compliment 
for his high character and business ability, as an expert insurance manager of 
wide repute does not require commendation; suffice it to say, therefore, that 
General Manager Middleton, who is ere this once more attending to the interests of 
the Standard at its home office, showed good sense and sagacity in his choice 
of a commander to guide the cour-e of the Standard company in America. 





Scarcity of Water in New York City. 


THE Department of Public Works has issued a second notice to the 
residents of the city, notifing them that there is but about sixteen days’ supply of 
water in the storage reservoirs, and urging them to be as economical as possible in 
the use of water. All the public fountains and drinking places have been cut off, 
and street sprinkling has been suspended. A partial flow of water only is per- 
mitted in the street mains, whereby some sections are entirely deprived of their 
supply. The situation is one calculated to awaken the greatest anxiety, for, should 
a fire of magnitude occur, the greatest difficulty would be experienced in combat- 
ting it. The following proclamation was issued by Mayor Grace on Saturday last : 
Mayor's OFFICE, 
NEw YORK, October 22, 1881. 
To the People of the City of New York: 

The fact that in consequence of an unprecedented drouth and a deficiency of 
a storage capacity, the city is in perilous situation in regard to its water supply can 
no longer be unknown to any considerable number of the people. A communica- 
ttion addressed to me by the Commissioner of Public Works, with areport from 
the Chief Engineer of the Croton Aqueduct sets forth in emphatic terms the gravity 
of the occasion, and the necessity of your co-operation, by the practice of economy 
in the use of water, to tide over the difficulties and avoid the dangers which are im- 
minent. 

Without copious rains the entire reserve eg pe be exhausted in about 
sixteen days at the present ra'e of consumption. e would then be dependent on 
the natural flow of the Croton River, which is now only about ten million gallons 
aday, about one-ninth of the amount of water we now use. It would then be im- 
possible to check conflagration, to run factories, which employ and feed many 
thousand hands, or supply even the absolute necessities of domestic life to a large 
part of the population. The contemplation of such a condition is so appalling as to 
recall even the most careless and thoughtless to a sense of individual responsibiiity 
and danger, and of the injury which is done by the continued careless and wanton 
waste of water. The statements of the Commissioner of Public Works and the 
Chief Engineer of the Crot.n Aqueduct leave no doubt that such waste still occurs 
toalarge extent. In this em: rgency it is a criminal injury to the public. 

I therefore exhort you to stop the indulgence of a lavish or wasteful use of wa’er, 
and to hear with patience the restrictions which it may be necessary to impose in 
regard to the water supply. If this admonition is heeded, the danger of disaster 
through a failure of the water supply will probably be removed, and the protect on 
of property and life, to which this element is so essential, will be reasonably as- 
sured, W. R. GRACE, Mayor. 

Commenting upon the present shortage of water, and the best means to provide 
for the future. The Commercial Bulletin says : 

Just now, London and New York have a common bond of sympathy. Th 
Water question in relation to fire extinction is at the tront in both cities. London 
has had a $2,500,000 fire in Cheapside, and New York has also endured a compii- 
cated kind of loss, at the Fourth avenue fire, whose victims cannot be comf. rted— 
since their property was, for the most part, such as insurance money, even, cannot 
pay for or replace. And in neither instance need there have been anything more 

moderate loss, had thee been a sufficient supply of water at the outset. In 
the case of the London fire, there was uncons: ionable delay on the part of the fire- 
men in getting at work; whi.e in New York the firemen were mya on hand, 
but were unable to get any reasonable supply of water until the critical moment 

passed. Plainly stated, the two leading cities of the world are away behind 
the majority of smaller towns and cities in this matter so vital to every community, 
As regards London, it is true enough that hrr fire brigade and its equipment are 
lamentably b- hind the times and f+r below the requirements of a large city; but, 
Once at work, the one horse establishment acquits itself usually with credit. Here, 
however, with probably the finest and best-equipped fire department in the world, 
ry hte finally depends upon whether there can be got water enough to make 
the department available for our protection, 





It begins to look as if our only resource in emergencies of this kind were the 
procurement of water from their rivers on either side of the city. And, certainly, 
with such inexhaus ible supplies at hand, only waiting to be utilized. there would 
seem to be small excuses for the quandary in which we so often find ourselves. 
Quite apart from the question of water supply for houses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this question of water supp.y for fire extinction. And, while both are 
of vital c nsequence and open to the sharpest criticism as to their shortage, there 
is this difference, namely, that however costly and long deferred may be the sup- 
plying of the first-named deficiency, there netd be no great delay nor any enorm- 
ous expenditure of money in overcoming the latter. he rivers are close at hand, 
inexhaustible, easily engineered into practical use and available at comparatively 
small cost. If, asis stated, London can get from her Thames and other water 
courses a large part of all the water used in extinguishing fires, it is plain enough 
that New York, with the North and East rivers on either side, can much more 
easily obtain all the water needed for any emergency. The propositi n to thus 
avail ourselves of the facilities at hand is not a new one for it has been mooted 
these ten years past. Nor has there been any real antagonism to its adoption. 

So far as we have observed, there is a general acquiescence in the practicabili y 
and expediency of giving our Fire Depar ment the benefit of this full and trust- 
worthy water supply. Just where the ob:truc ions are to a prompt application of 
the river supply in this direction, it might be difficult to explain. Propertyowners 
do not stand in the way ; the insurance companies have no reason to object, if in- 
deed they are not enthusiastically favorable to the scheme; the Firemen are clam- 
orous for more water—it is only :he municipal authorities who appear to lag behind. 
It is time public opinion made itseif heard on this important qu: stion and prodded 
those in authority to perform their duty in the premises. There is great danger in 
further delay—lest, while we lose time in aiscussing and wishing, the long- 
predicted, long-expected conflagration come and leave a heap of ashes to show us 
what might of have been. In any aspect of the matter, there can be no excuse for 
these periodical, if not continuous, agonies over a scant supply of water for fire ex- 
tinguishing purposes, There may be reason and sense in talk of threatened ‘‘water 
famine" as regards the supply for other necessary purposes, But, for putting out 
fires, there is water enough, and it is accessible enough, beyond the possibility of 
any ‘‘water-tamine.”” All that is required is the determination in the proper quarter 
to make the supply available. And this may as well be done a: once. As matters 
stand, it is only a question of time (and of snort time) when New York shali be 
scourged by a fire which will stop Chicago's brag and send the mourners about our 
sreets. It is everybody's busicess to prevent such a calamity. 

The poor and the rich, the insured and the uninsured, all are interested in avoid- 
ing the peril which menaces this city, and each in his: phere should contribute to the 
utte:ance of a public protest against a longer continuance of our exposed and de- 
fenseless condition as against a sweeping fire. If, as appears to be the fact, a 
draft upon our two rivers is our best re source for the kind of watef supp.y our Fire- 
men need, let that scheme be promptly agitated and, by public meetings or other- 
wise, let tne popular voice be heard demanding that the authorities shall institute 
steps to utilize the rivers for our protection. If th: re is any more important qu: s- 
tion before the House just now, we confess we do not know what it can be. 





Insurance Journalists Association of the United States. 


SOME weeks since, several gentlemen connected with the insurance 
press, at an informal meeting, conceived that it would be a good idea to organize 
an association of insurance journalists, for the purpose of cultivating more intimate 
personal and social relations with each other, and to enable them to work more 
harmoniously in conserving the interests of/insurance. Invitations were accordingly 
sent out to the editors of the leading insurance papers, requesting them to meet at 
Sutherland's in Liberty street, October 20. Fourteen gentlemen responded to the 
invitation, and the afternoon was spent in pleasant social intersourse, and in dis- 
cussing a modest and unpretentious dinner prepar.d for the occasion. There 
were present Dr. Fowler, and J. H. C. Whiting, of the American Exchange and 
Review; Dr. Bombaugh, of The Baltimore Underwriter ; Dr. Bloomingston, of The 
Investigator, Chicago; Dr. Durham, representing The Western Exchange and 
Review; Stephen English, Insurance Times; C. C. Hine, The Monitor; M. 
Griffin, The Age; Frank W.|Ballard, The Review; C. J]. Smith, The Record; Judge 
Davis, The Chronicle; C. Thomson, Dr. Kempso1, THE SPECTATOR, and R. 
R. Deardon, The United States Review. 

Dr. Bombaugh presided. The Committee appointed at the preliminary meeting 
to draft a constitution and by-laws, submitted a report. The following is the full 
text of the constitution and by-laws as amended and adopted : 


CONSTITUTION. 


NAME.—This Society shall be called the ‘‘ Insurance Journalists’ Association of 
the United States.” 

Osject.—The object of the Association shall be to conserve and advance the 
dignity and due influence of the insurance press. 


MEMBERSHIP.—Its membership shall include the signers of this constitution, 
and such other persons as may be hereafter associated wit, them in accordance 
with the by-laws. 

GOVERNMENT.—The government of the Association shall be entrusted toan Ex 
ecutive Committee of seven members, to be chosen by b llot at the first meeting, 
to serve for one year. Their successors shall be elect-d atthe annual meetings 
thereafter. Said Executive Committee to appoint its chairman, secretary and 
treasurer—the secreiary to act as such at all meetingsof the Association. 

Dues.—Each member shall pay $5 as an initiation fee, and thereafier such assess~ 
ments as may be levied by the Executive Committee to detray the expenses of the 
Association. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS.—Shall be held on the third Thursiay of October in each 
year, at such place as may be designated by the Executive Committee or appoinred 
by the Association. Special meetings may be ca led at the written requestof five 
members, or when deemed necessary by the Executive Committee. Quarterly 
meetings shall be held in January, April and July, notice thereof to be given by the 
Executive Committee. 

REVISION OR AMENDMENT of this constitution may be suggested at any regular 
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meeting, but not voted on until the next regular meeting, and shall then require a 
two-thirds vote of all members present to adopt. 
BY-LAWS. 

1. Each meeting shall elect its presiding officer, and nine members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

2. The Executive Committee shall report at each meeting, by its chairman, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

3. The meetings shall be mainly devoted to the discussion of professional and 
technical subjects, and, should other ‘opics be introduced, they shall not be a sub- 
j-ct of vote orof decisions in any way binding upon members. 


4. The membership shall be limited to persons regularly eng iged in insur nce 
journalism. Aplications for memhership shall be made to the Executive Commit- 
tee, who shall report thereupon to the Association, after which a ballot shall be 
taken at a regular meeting of the Association upon the application, and unle:s 
there are three negative votes, the applicant sha'l be deemed elected. 


5. In all balloting, or in cases where a division shall be called for, each journal 
shall be entitled to but one vote, which shall be cast as decided by the representa- 
tives of such journal who may be present. 

6. The Executive Committee shall, as oceasion may offer, notify all members of 
matters of general interest. 

7. Charges may be preferred against any member for an infringementof the by- 
laws or rules of the Association. The Executive Committee shall examine such 
charges, and report the result of their investigation at a regu ar meeting of tne 
Association. The Association may either suspend or expel the off-nding member 
upon a two-thirds vote of the members present. The said offending member shall 
be furnished wi h a copy of the charges as soon as furnished to the Executive 
Committee. 


8. These by-laws may be added to or amended at any regular meeting of the 
Associati n, but such amendments shall be printed, and a copy of the same s¢ nt to 
each member, three months before action be taken thereon. 

The executive committee appointed in accordance with the constitution, consists 
of Dr. Fowler, Stephen English, C. C. Hine, Dr. Bombaugh, Dr. Bloomingston, 
Judge Davis, and C. Thomson. Beyond a desultory discussion of the insurance 
situation, the meeting transacted no business outside of perfecting the organization 
of the association. 

On the following day, a meeting of the executive committee was held in the office 
of The Chronicle, when Dr. Fowler was chosen chairman, C. C. Hine, treasurer, 
and C. Thomson, secretary. 

It was voted to hold the first session of the regular quarterly meeting at 10 A.M. 
on the f urth Thursday of January, and to extend invitations to the insurance fra- 
sernity to attend. Dr. Fowler was invi'ed to deliver an address on Insurance Jour- 
nalism; Stephen Engl'sh was invited to address the convention on State Super- 
vision; and C. C. Hine was assigned as a topic the question of Stock vs. Mutual 
Fire Insurance. Other essays will be arranged for by the committee, and any sub- 
ject may be brought before the convention for discussion by any member of the 
association. A committee consisting of C. C. Hine, Stephen English, F. W. Ballard, 
Dr. Durham, and J. H. C. Whiting, was appointed to make arrangements for hold 
ing the convention. The Executive [Committee adjourned to meet atg A. M., on 
Thursday, January 27, 1882. 





A Baronet’s Attempt to Swindle a Life Insurance Company. 


Sir GILBERT EDWARD CAMPBELL, Baronet, agent, aged 44, was 
placed in the dock at the Marylebone Police Court yesterday, charged with being 
an insane person and not under proper control and threatening to commit suicide 
at the Langham Hotel. Inspector Henry Moore, of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, Scotland-yard, stated that in consequence of a letter received from 
Mr. George Lewis, solicitor, which had been sent to the Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, he went to the Langham Hotel on Wednesday, which was the address at the 
head cf the letter, and saw the defendant in his room, No. 170. He showed the 
accused the letter, and he said he had written it. The letter (which Mr. Cooke di- 
rected the witness to read) was as follows : 
170, LANGHAM HOTEL, October 4, 1881. 

S1r: Your Directors have been foolish enough to deny me the small sum that I 
asked. 1 now write plainly and openly to you what my intentions are. I have, 
since your refusal, tried everything and failed. It is not the slightest use your go- 
ing to Mr. Lcughborough to inquire about my life. I am the only man that can 
telt ‘ou what it is worth, and I pod po plainly it is worth nothing. I have strug- 
gied and struggied, but in vain, and am quite determined, plainly speaking, to put 
an end to myself on eae You may look upon this as mere fanfaronade, but 
it is a settled fact with me. have the means and [ shall use them. The sum I 
ask will arry me through the bad season, and I have every chance of doing well 
if I can wait. I give you my solemn word of honor that I will do as I threaten if I 
have no help from you by Thursday before noon, and I also pledge the same se 
curity that I will never again attempt to ask for more, or attempt in anyw~y to do 
anything which may endanger your security. Please believe me that I am fully de- 
termined, and that, though my life, by the doctor's opinions, is good for 20 years, 
I can and will close it on Thursday without a moment's hesitation. I have no name 
here. My number is 170. Write to that number and I shall get it, but, remem- 
ber, I am determined, and that no letter on Thursday means a bad thing for the 
Alliance. Yours truly, GILBERT CAMPBELL. 

The letter, witness continued, was directed to the Secretary of the Alliance As- 
surance Company, (limited,) Bartholomew-lane, E.C. He told the defendant he 
was an Inspector of the Police, and said, ‘‘Is it your intention to carry out the 
threat contained in the letter ?'’ He replied ‘‘ Yes, it is perfectiy impossible for me 
to live.” Witness asked him why, and he answered, ‘‘ Because I cannot. Had 
the Alliance assisted me, perhaps it would have stopped it.”” Witness searched 
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the room, and found four letters addressed to different persons and ready to be 
ent off, and the accused said he intended to post them. Witness also founda 
bottle marked ‘‘ Poison,"’ and containg a liquid, and the d:fendant, in answer to a 
question, said: ‘‘I occasionally take a drop or two for the dysentery, but that is 
what I am going totake. That quantity will send me off nice and quiet.” He 
was taken to the Marylebone Police station, and the divisional surgeon was called 
tohim. In answer to other questions, he said his wife was at Rome, and that he 
had no other friends. He added that his home was at the Langham Hotel, and 
that he had no means. 

Mr. Cooke adjourned the case till the afternoon to see if any of his friends came, 
Later in the day a lady attended the court, and Mr. Cooke had a private interview 
with her. Afterward the defendant was again put into the dock, and Mr. Cooke 
said he had determined to remand him for a week to the House of Detention, dur- 
ing which time further inquiries would be made about him. The defendant re. 
marked that his Wo ship hed slightly misunderstood what he said that morning, 
He bad simply said that as he had made a fool of himself he should make no fur- 
ther attempt on his life. Mr. Cooke answered: ‘‘ You told the officer and told me 
to-day that you had no object in living, and intended to carry out your purpose, | 
believe you are in great despondency, and I shall remand you to the House of De. 
tention for a week.""—London Datly News, October 7. 





The Sappers and Miners Corps. 


AN absurd paragraph was published in the daily papers recently to the 
effect that owing to the scarcity of water in New York city, the fire commissioners 
had recognized the corps of sappers and miners, resumed their drill and purchased 
a large supply of explosives for the purpose of blowing up buildings in case of fires 
The simple facts are that the corps of sappers and miners consists of the assistant 
foremen of the different fire companies, and, as a corps, are under the command 
of Assistant Chief Shay. When first organized several years sinc, a professor 
who had been associated with General Newton i1 the explosions at Hell Gate was 
engaged for a season to instruct the corps in the use of high explosives. He went 
over the entire ground with them, showing them how to make cartridges of dyna 
mite, how to handle and explode them, etc., after which his engagement with the 
commissioners terminated, and some ‘wo years ago he sailed for Sou h America, 
where he is now engaged in public work. The corps of sappers ani miners has 
retained its organization intact, and are ready at a moment's warning for instant 
seryice. The fire commissioners have not added a pound to their stock of explo- 
sives in consequence of anticipated danger, nor have they taken any special 
measures to perfect the corps of sappers and miners of late. They rely upon the 
wa’‘er supply as sufficient to extinguish anticipated fires, and should this give out 
and accnflagration be threatened, the sappers and min rs will be tound ready for 
duty as they would have at any time during the previous years. The reports of 
the daily papers were well calculated to increase anxiety and alarm, but lacked the 
essential element of truth. 





The Electric Lights and the Philadelphia Fatal Fire. 


THE Coroner’s jury that investigated the causes of the late fatal fire 
in Philadelphia, examined 29 witnesses in all. The two great questions were: 
How did the fire originate in the Randolph Mills, and could the victims have been 
saved if proper measures had been resorted to? To determine these questicnsa 
score of employes were called to give testimony concerning electric lights. Every 
one united in saying the lights were working badly. They would flicker up into a 
great glare, and sink down and die almost out. There were two in the second 
floor, where the fire originated, both of which had globes. In the third and fourth 
floors, where all the work was going on, there were six lights each, and these were 
without globes, as they gave a more brilliant light. Fires had been kindled there 
before by sparks from these electri: lights. Warps of yarn and rag had been 
burned by them on different occasions. Ten minutes before the fire Atkinson, 
night watchman, had been on the floor where the fire originated. He saw the 
lights were not burning right, and went tothe cellar to consult the engineer, 
thinking he was running the generator unsteadily and that this was the cause of it, 
Together with the engineer they examined the machine and could find nothing 
wrong. A Superintendent of the Maxim Electric Light Company had been there 
the same day examining them, and had pronounced everything right. Before 
Atkinson could return from the cellar to the upper floors the building was on fire. 
Edward Gadsby, an Englishman and day foreman at the mill, gave important tes- 
timony. It was customary to run these electric lights on the second floor, where 
the fire occurred, in daytime on some occasions. On one occasion a light got out 
of order and the globe got red hot. The girls who were working near screamed, 
and he was compelled to stand near the light to prevent a panic. He never con- 
sidered the lights safe after that. Daniel Killian, an emp!oye of the Maxim Electric 
Light Company, testified that the rise and fall in the lights were caused by slight 
variations in the currents, one light sometimes robbing ano:her. This he did not 
consider dangerous. The jury rendered the following verdict : 

The jury find that the deceased came to their deaths from burns and injuries re 
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ceived at a fire in the Randolph Mills, Nos. 1711 and 1713 Randolph street, October 
12, 1881. The jury find that the fire was caused by the improperly constructed 
and inefficiently managed electrical apparatus for lighting buildings. The ju 
find that Joseph Harvey, owner of the mills, is criminally responsible for the loss 
of life in neglecting to furnish proper means of escape in case of fire. The jury 
find that the city of Philadelphia is responsible for not enforcing the laws in com- 
pelling Joseph Harvey to erect proper fire escapes. The jury believes that the 
book-keeper, William R. Hassenpat, is censurable for not making some eftorts to 
save the lives of the operatives instead of the effects of the office. 





How to Render Wood Fire-Proof. 


Mr. P. FOLBARRY, of this city, has devised a method of making 
wood incombustible, without, in any way, altering its outward appearance. Wood 
prepared in accordance with his process may possibly be charred just at the sur- 
face, but the heat to which it is exposed, though ever so intense, can never pene- 
trate intothe wood and touch its fibres. Timber petrified in this way is particu- 
larly suitable for staircases that are to resist conflagration. The composition de- 
yised by the inventor is as follows: 55 pounds of sulphate of zinc, 22 pounds of 
potash, 44 pounds of alum, 22 pounds of sesquioxide of manganese, 22 pounds ot 
sulphuric acid at 60 degrees, and 54 pounds of water. The whole of the solid sub- 
stances are put into an iron vessel containing water at a temperature of 113 deg. 
Fahrenheit. When all this solid matter is dissolved, the sulphuric acid is poured 
in slowly until the whole is saturated with it. The solution is now ready, and, in 
order to prepare timber with it, the pieces must be put on in an iron grate in a suit- 
able recipient, in accordance with the size of the pieces and the object for which 
they are intended, care being taken to leave half an inch between any two pieces. 
The composition is pumped into the recipient, and, after the whole of the spaces 
have been filled up, it is left there in a boiling state for three hours. The wood is 
then taken out and placed on a grate like wooden stand in the open air to make it 
dry and firm. When thus prepared, the impregnated wood may be used tor ship- 
building and building in general, for railway carriages, scaffolding, posts, wooden 
pavements and generally for all purposes, wherc it is desirable that the mater‘al 
should be able to resist fire.—American Ship, New York. 





MERE MENTION. 





—J. A. Rigby represents the interests of the.Standard Fire office, of 

ondon, at Baltimore. 

—The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company has appointed 
F, H. Judd its agent at Springfield. 

—The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, has removed its head 
offices from Sacramento to San Francisco. 

—D. J. Blanke, of St. Louis, has been appointed agent of the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Company by Manager Ireton. 

—Ira Worcester, of Detroit, has been appointed local agent of the 
Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company. 

—The Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyivania will investigate, it is 
said, into the aftairs of the United Firemens, of Philadelphia. 

—J. N. Dunham, President of the Springfield Fire and Marine In- 


surance Company, presided at the Massachusetts State Democratic Convention | 


held at Worcester, on October 5. 

—The London and Lancashire continues to grow as time goes on. 
Its Liverpool offices have lately been removed to larger and more commodious 
quarters in the Temple, Dale street, 

—Jennings & Stillman, of San Francisco, have been made represen- 
tatives of the Lorillard Insurance Company, and Paul M. Neppert, of Santa Rosa, 
of the American Central, of St. Louis. 

‘—A probable result of Mr. De Bernales’s late visit to this country 
will be the early establishment, to do a reinsurance business only, of a number of 
the foreign companies which his firm represents. 

—E. C. Preston, of Detroit, secretary of the Michigan Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company has been appointed local agent of the Imperial and 
Northern Insurance Companies, in place of Ira Worcester. 

—H. C. Stuart, of Fort Madison, Iowa, has been appointed special 
agent of the Metropole Insurance Company for the State of Kacsas and Nebraska. 
He takes the place of T. J. Zoilars, who is now acting general agent. 

—J. B. Hall, President of the Home Insurance Company, of Colum- 
bus, was the democratic candidate in his district for member of the State House of 
Representatives, and the returns show that his election has been assured. If Mr. 





Hall makes as good a politician as he has an underwriter, his friends may expect 
soon to see him occupy a similar position in the government of the State to that 
which he holds as president of one of Ohio's leading insurance companies. 


—We have received a copy of The Lloyds Mirror which is devoted to 
the interests of plate glass insurance. It is edited by Mr. Beemer, one of the at- 
torneys for Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance underwriters. To the class of persons who 
are interested in this kind, of literature The Mirror furnishes just the kind of litera- 
ture that will interest that class of persons. 


—The Supreme Court holds that S. B. Chittenden is responsible as 
trustee of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit Life, as are also the other defendants 
with him in the suit brought by Receiver Henry R. Pierson, on the charge that 
they fraudulently conspired to transfer $1,646,000 f.om the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Benefit to the Frotection Life. A referee has been appointed in the matter. 


—Captain Wm. K. Hall, a leading insurance agent at Galveston, Tex., 
was married on the reth inst. at Austin, Tex., to Miss Julia V. Chalmers. The 
happy couple left tor an extended trip North and East, and will remain for several 
weeks at St. Louis, visiting Captain Hall's brother, John C. Hall, who is general 
and local agent of the Western and La Confiance for the Southern Department. 


—Superintendent Fairman has informed the attorney-general, of 
New York, that the stockholders of the Universal Life have not made good the 
deficiency of $884,016.73, the time allowed for this having expired. A receiver 
will be petitioned for at any early day. During the past week judgments for legal 
services have been obtained against the company exceeding forty thousand dollars. 


—A recent decision of the Supreme Court cuts off the tax of one- 
eighth of one per cent heretofore collected by the Chicago Benevolent Association 
ofthe Paid Fire Department, on the income of companies of other States and 
countries doing business in that State. There is a consequent row in the Benevo- 
lent camp. This one-eighth being a part of the two per cent tax paid by the com- 
panies, the effect of the decision will in no way, probably, benefit them. 


—The estimated losses of the mutual fire companies; many of whom 
could pay nothing to the sufferers by the Michigan fires, are said to range from 
about $70,000 to $75,000. The number of families burnt out by the fires are esti- 
mated to be 1,147. The insurance on all the dwellings, stores, etc., amounted to 
$623,632. The amount of reliet funds thus far {collected, including clothing, seed 
wheat, agricultural implements, etc., exceed $400,000, which has been distributed 
among 1000 families. 


—The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided that the city authorities 
of Jacksonville have the right to tear down any building erected in violation of the 
fire ordinance. This decision will apply equally well to any other city in the State 
that has a similar fire ordinance. The Chicago city council should at once restore 
the enforcing clause to the revised fire ordinance, and then the building depart- 
ment of that city will have power to tear down any and all buildings erected in 
violation of the fire ordinance. 


—Jacob A. McEwen, of Cambridge, O., George W. Copelen, of Mt. 
Washington, Hamilton County, and George A. Bell, Columbus, have been duly 
installed, respectively, as chief clerk, bookkeeper and mail clerk in the Ohio Insu- 
rance Department. Mr. McEwen is an attorney, and enters the department for 
the purpose of, itis said by a local paper, remaining permanently in the insu- 
rance business. Mr. Copelen has had twenty years’ experience in the insurance 
business, having been for many years with J. B. Bennett, of Cincinnati. 


—Boston detectives last Sunday arrested Henry B. White, the 
former secretary of the Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, in New York. Mr. 
White seemed to have lost spirits and submitted to the authority of his captors 
with meekness, waiving all formalities and expressing his willingness to return to 
Boston forthwith, not requiring the detectives to produce a requisition. He was 
arrested ina saloon corner of Sixth avenue and Forty-second street. The dis- 
graced man left for Boston by way of Fall River Boat on Sunday afternoon. 


—George W. Wanless, general agent of the Tabor Fire Insurance 
Company, of Denver, was in Chicago last week. The Tabor is being organized 
on a sound basis, and will have a full paid capital of $200,000. The directory con- 
tains such names as H. A. W. Tabor, John L. Routt and John J. Henry, which 
fact will give the company good standing and obtain for it the confidence of the 
insuring public. Mr, Wanless, the general agent, is an old experienced under 
writer, having been with such companies as the tna, Home, Hartford and others. 


—Two weeks ago a man named Richardson, acting as cashier of a 
Western railroad, defaulted, carrying away securities to quite alarge amount. He 
was insured in the Guarantee Company of North America for one thousand dollars, 
his fidelity being guaranteed to the company for that amount. Immediately upon 
his disappearance, the officers of the railroad company telegraphed the Guarantee 
Company of North America, at Montreal, informing it of the defalcation and 
that the culprit had probably escaped to England. The Chief of Police of Mon- 
treal telegraphed to the Chief of Police of Liverpool to keep watch for the suspic- 
ious individual, and immediately upon his arrival, he was taken into custody and 
is now in jail at Liverpool awaiting a requisition for his return. On his person 
were found a good proportion of the securities stolen from the railroad company, 
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The Guarantee Company had, however, paid the amount of their indemnity bond, 
and this, with the amount recovered from the person ofthe prisoner will probably 
cover the loss of the railroad company. Moral: Insure your employees against 
breach of trust. 

—The owner of the flag of the Confederate cruiser “ Alabama,” a 
Hartford man, has insured it for $10,000. If there be any moral hazard in the 
make up of that particular gentleman, it will come out, it is safe to say, before the 
above insurance terminates. 


—D. A. Heald, Vice President of the Home Insurance Company, of 
New York, comes home from Europe with renewed vigor ready to get in the har- 
ness for winter's work, and in good condition possibly to strengthen the backbone 
of the National Board, of which he is now president. 


—M. De Bernales, of De Bernales & Co., of London and Paris, and 
John H. McLaren, general manager of the Royal, sailed for England last Saturday, 
on board the steamship Germanic, of the White Star Line. Many insurance and 
other friends of the two gentlemen went down to the steamer’s pier to see them 
safely c ff. 


—Among the recent agency appointments of the Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Company, through E. E. Ryan & Co., managers, we note the 
following: Frederick Paine, Minneapolis ; Chas. A. Biegler & Co., St. Paul; H. 
F. J. Ricker, Jr., Quincy, Ill., P. V. Wise, St. Joseph, Mo., and Callerder & Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


—The committee appointed by the Union to investigate the condition 
of the St. Louis fire department was in that city for several days last week. The 
committee consisted of C. H. Case, manager Royal and London and Lancasbire, 
Chicago; William Warren, secretary Liverpool and London and Globe, Chicago; 
G. F. Bissell, general agent Hartford Fire, Chicago; F. C. Bennett, general 
agent tna, Cincinnati, and J. F. Downing, general agent Insurance Company 
of North America, Erie, Pa. Their report is substantially that the department is 
in need of much additional apparatus and supplies, and that the appropriations for 
its support are much too small, 


—Messrs. Golditz, Hessler and Dr. Koziol, prominent underwriters 
of Austria, have been knighted by the emperor tor their good services as insurance 
men. Touching this an Austrian insurance journal of recent days says: ‘* This 
must give a powertul stimulus to others, and greatly arouse their ambition, as at 
last the time has arrived when ability in insurance affairs, working in a truly useful 
manner, may claim its badge and mark of honorable dis:inc ion. Since the Aus- 
trian insurance companies possess a large number of able leaders, each of whom, 
in his province, can claim to have performed the greatest services, we hope the 
time is not far distant when these honors of knighthood wi!l be freely circulated 
amongst us.” 

—A press despatch from Harrishurgh, Pa., under date of October 
24, accounts the death last Saturday of Henry S:ewart, a negro aged about 80 
years, who was insured for $125,000. Last summer Stewart came near dying, and 
the symptoms of his disease strongly indicated poisoning. His illness was due to 
drinking whisky adulterated with strychnine. Several of the persons who held 
policies on his life are said to have given liquor vendors orders to give him all the 
whisky he wanted and charge the amount tothem. This is about all he received 
for allowing himself to be insured. The relatives of the old man will take steps 
to enjoin the companies in which he has been insured from paying to the men who 
hold policies on his life. ; 

—We have before us the report of a commercial agency which carries 
with it a lesson for business men.. It reads (after giving name) as follows: 

** October 1880—They are of good character and habits, and apparently under- 
stand the business. oS Carry no insurance, and this is their prin- 
cipal danger.” 

** August 6, 1881—Burned out.. No insurance.” 

This report shows that the commercial agencies, through which wholesale houses 
and manufacturers inform themselves, carefully note the failure of a firm to protect 
itself and its creditors against loss by fire, and that a firm that does not so protect 
itself very seriously impairsits credit.— The Fireman's Fund Record. 


—Apropos of the electric light wire incendiary question, a Chicago 
paper tells the circumstances of a recent fire in the afternoon, at the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company on La Salle street. The answering board was found to be on 
fire, blue and white flames appearing. It was suggested thata cross with an 
electric wire caused the fire, and an investigation was at once made. The flames 
jumped two feet, and the transmitter began to burn. Then the fire was extih- 
guished, and fifteen minutes later another board began to burn. At the same 
time the telephone at the Chicago Music Company's store began to burn. It was 
found that a wire had beccme crossed with one of Willoughby, Hill & Co.'s 
electric light wires, and had resultedin a fire. The total damage was about $300. 


—An invention having for its object the consumption of fire damp as 
‘a means of lessening the danger of life in the mines, is claimed by a German Kor- 
ner. The invention consists of a ‘‘ ligroin lamp” over the burners of which asbes- 
tos caps coated with platinum and palladinum are fixed. These caps are heated to 
red heat, and the apparatus brought into the mine and hung up in places where 
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fire damp exists. The caps are never heated to white heat ; thus any danger of fire 
damp igniting on them is out of the question, even if the gases should occur sud- 
denly in large quantities. The apparatus may therefore be safely used wherever 
fire damp or an explodable mixture of gases accumulates. It operates always 
quietly, wi‘hout detonation, the fire damp being consumed on the surface of the 
glowing caps, without heating them to any extent, and annihilates from thirty-five 
to fifty-three cubic feet of explodable fire damp per minute, or 53,000 to 70,000 cu- 
bic feet in the twenty-four hours. 


—A London paper has the following to say as to the German 
Premier's plans for monopolizing insurance interests in that country: “ Prince 
Bismarck’s persistent endeavors to concentrate all power and patronage in the 
hands of the State are taking a new form. He now proposes to convert the various 
provincial insurance offices into one great national insurance office. The details 
of the scheme are published in The Germania, the organ of the ultramontanes 
temporarily in alliance with the chancellor. The Germania points out that one 
eftect of adopting Prince Bismarck’s project will be to cause the failure of the large 
insurance offices now in private hands. But consolation is found for this in the 
reflection that the private insurance companies are chiefly Jewish speculations, 
and unworthy, therefore, of support.” 


—On the 19th of October President Lewis Grover, of the Mutual 
Life, celebrated his sixty-sixth anniversary birthday. Thirty-five of those years 
have been given to the faithful service of the company and closest attention to its 
minutest details and plans for its welfare and progress. On reaching his office on 
that day, says The Newark Advertiser, he was surprised by the reception of a 
basket of the handsomest flowers of the season, with a card containing the best 
wishes of the other officers of the company, a well-merited remembrance from those 
who know best the great value of the service which is rendered by him. When he 
returned to his house in the afternoon he found on his table a well-wrought piece 
of solid silverware, a flower stand, which had been presented him by the clerks of 
the office, with the wish of many happy returns of the day. 


—A contract has been entered into between the Guarantee Company 
of North America and the Elevated Company, by which the former agrees to in- 
sure the later company against the dishonesty or breach of fidelity of employees. 
The gatekeepers and ticketsellers, to the number of about 650 men, are insured by 
this agreement. Strange to say, some objection is said to exist among the insured 
men to the insurance contract. The Elevated Company pays the premium. 
Whether this is deducted from the wages of employees, in some form or other, is 
not known. The men may feel uncomfortable as to the surveillance under which 
they fall, because the insurance has been assumed by the Guarantee Company of 
North America, whose system of supervision and knowledge of the history of em- 
ployees has a reputation for close scrutiny and comprehensiveness, 


—The Insurance Department of Connecticut, has recently made a 
raid upon the insurance companies, under the law compelling companies to adver- 
tise figures asto their condition consistent only with the last sworn and verified 
statement filed with that department. With one or two exceptions all the com- 
panies which advertise to any extent were found treading on the toes of the Con- 
necticut law, the July figures being in most cases used, while the January state- 
ments were the last made to the department. The Insurance Department of the 
Nutmeg State will have to keep up with the enterprising and progressive spirit of 
the insurance companies whose alleged guardian it is, if the advertising law must 
beenforced. From the most conservative point of view, a company is certainly 
justified in advertising its latest statement, an index to its present condition more 
trustworthy than a report made six months or more farther back. 


—One night in March, 1879, a fire occurred at Skowhegan, Me., in 
a building containing a stock of drugs, medicines, etc., belonging to Dr. L. A. 
Shattuck, of Bridgeport, Conn. By this fire the doctor claimed a total loss of his 
goods, and so informed the Western Assurance Company, of Toronto, in whom 
he was insured for $3500. He first claimed the amount of loss was $5284, at an- 
other time, $4842, and in a third statement, $4866. The company refused to pay 
the policy, on the ground of fraud, and Dr. Shattuck sued, the case being first 
brought before the Supreme Court of Connecticut, and afterwards removed to the 
United States Circuit Court, where it was tried before Judge Shipman. At the trial 
recently the defendant claimed to have proved by the firemen and others present at the 
fire that the boxes and other receptacles in which the plaintiff had stated his goods 
were packcd, were filled with rubbish of no value. After the fire, the boxes were found 
fill. d with hay and straw—in one aniron balance wheel, while in another a single 
bottle, etc., etc. Nothing was found remaining after the fire to indicate that property 
of any value had been stored in the building, although the room in which it was 
claimed the goods had been kept was but partially consumed by the flames. No 
satisfactory or reasonable explanation was given by the plaintiff as to how and from 
what source he obtained the propery claimed to have been destroyed, and that if in 
fact the property was destroyed, as cl .imed, the plaintift had willfully and fraudulently 
attached to it an enormously extravagant and inflated value. Only circumstantial 
evidence was offered to prove the wilful burning of the property. Upon the above 
testimony the jury rendered a judgment for the defendant company. There was 
other insurance upon the buildings and furniture, which is effectually disposed ot 
by the verdict in this suit, 





